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A REVERSAL OF PERSPECTIVE IN ETHICAL THEORY 1 



THE dependence of a religion or an ethical movement upon 
what is called its 'human appeal' is a common-place 
among historians and other observers of affairs. The fact has, 
however, not had due recognition in the building of ethical theo- 
ries. It is true that the varied interests of men to which such an 
appeal may be made may often be too abstractly conceived. It 
becomes fatally easy, in this way, to mistake the physiological 
priority of certain human interests for an unbending authority 
and power which they are supposed to have in the molding of 
men's conduct and institutions. But errors like these cannot 
justify a rationalistic recoil to the opposite extreme. For the 
truest teaching in the world must be ineffectual if the unre- 
generate who stand in need of it are not somehow moved, in their 
very sluggishness and perversity, to turn and lay hold upon it. 
Moreover, the actual acceptance of any new teaching may impose 
sacrifices and surrenders upon the individual which are in them- 
selves unwelcome; and, again, in proportion to the degree of 
generality with which a new rule or formula may be stated, there 
is a call for intellectual effort in the use of it. Clearly, then, a 
man's resolve to put off his old life and put on a new must be a 
matter of motives and ' sufficient reasons,' and these considerations 
must suffice, not merely to confirm the change when it is viewed 
in retrospect, but first of all to make the change seem worth while 
to one who has the venture yet to make. 

For a man or an organized society of men, a sense of needing 
new guidance comes, let us say, of blunders in self-seeking and of 
the loneliness and remorse that follow upon injury done to others. 
For the more self-observant it may come also of a certain impa- 
tient indignation at their own vacillation in the complexities of 

i Read in part at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association in 
Madison, Wis., April 16-17, 1920. 
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life. It may follow upon our first protest against some irksome 
restraint or it may arise out of hesitancy regarding some plausible 
new suggestion. In the perspective of the individual's effort in 
situations such as these, his regrets, ambitions, generosities and 
self-distrusts come first and for him explain his quest. They 
name the terms in which the doctrine or the course of action he 
finally embraces will have its meaning made plain to him. But 
between his first seeking and his final acceptance of the conviction 
or purpose at which he arrives, a long period of uncertainty may 
intervene. Throughout this interval suggestions of conduct from 
many sources will press upon him, meeting with prompt welcome 
or with equally prompt repugnance and aversion. These imme- 
diate responses of his nature he must govern as best he may in 
his lack of a sure foreknowledge of what he seeks. In his uncer- 
tainty and need, we must remember, there are available only such 
wisdom and idealism as the individual, with all his unreasoned 
likes and dislikes and all his limitations of experience, can muster 
for the occasion. 1 

II. 

The fashioners of ethical theory, however, have another point 
of view and outlook. Zealous for the prompt acceptance and 
widest influence of their teachings, they are prone to expound 
them in the style and spirit of attained conviction. To the prophet 
and his loyal disciples the new doctrine is a vision of light, or an 
intuition of Pure Reason or a system of severely rational deduc- 
tions from Natural Law. If a learner accepts, it is therefore 

1 Neither a full classification nor an analysis of the primary moral experi- 
ences is here offered. We are not now concerned with psychological details 
nor with the metaphysical implications of pluralism or of systematic abso- 
lutism which a careful analysis of these experiences might indicate. The 
practical questions would in any event remain : Whence is the individual to 
gain knowledge as to what possibilities there are for him, in the way of con- 
duct, that may help him towards an acceptable new type or level of relation- 
ship with his fellows ? and How is he fairly to estimate the probable eventual 
acceptability of such new suggestions in his lack of prior personal acquaint- 
ance with them or perhaps his present one-sided bias toward or away from 
them? And these inescapable practical questions in the moral situation are 
pieces of evidence for metaphysics as significant as any other of its outstand- 
ing features. 
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through no adventitious allurements of the teaching, or personal 
authority or charm of the teacher, or other accident or circum- 
stance. It is the sheer compelling or awakening power of the 
teaching that has won the victory. In the nature of the case, 
assent procured in any other way would be only partial and pre- 
carious. Thus it is that the haltings and gropings of the neo- 
phyte are apt, at best, to be viewed with a certain impatient com- 
miseration. To admit that his private likes and dislikes, his 
uniquely intimate devotions to other persons, his fear to do 
violence to himself, his desire to deserve his own private self- 
respect, can have done more in the whole transaction than show 
a praiseworthy compliance with what considerations of a higher 
order dictated, would disparage the perfections of the system. 
Even the convert is prone in retrospect to think of his transfor- 
mation as a surrender or a return to his congenital sanity or an 
attainment to his generic and ideal type. 

In all this, ethical theory shows a significant contrast with the 
institutional forms of guidance and control that men obey. Reli- 
gion, government, the family and friendship, all by their very 
nature call upon the individual in particular junctures to hold 
his own beliefs and volitions in subordination to those of certain 
other persons or powers in whom inheres a rightful jurisdiction 
over him. But ethical theory, just because it is a theory and not 
an institution or communion, makes no such demand. From its 
point of view, no such demand is either necessary to procure 
assent or befitting its own high character. Supremely per- 
suaded of its own conclusiveness, it deems belief, acceptance, con- 
formity, the resolves of particular persons at particular times to 
' live by ' the new teaching, as matters of historical accident and 
circumstance. They are not acts to be required of the individual, 
whose readiness to perform them may prove his imagination and 
initiative and earn merit, but signs of a deliverance that has come 
to him. 1 If only a man will listen, not to the moral philosopher 
but to the philosophy, if he will think for himself, he will have no 
need to seek or tolerate guidance from without or give himself to 
any end that is not his end already. He need accept no rule of 

1 Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 326. 
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life that his own inmost nature, as he will discover, has not already 
laid upon him. Whatever the language — however differently 
man's inmost nature may be conceived by Stoic or Utilitarian, by 
Aristotelian, Spencerian or Oxonian — the logic of the theoretical 
standpoint and perspective is the same. For a theory needs no 
particular man's adherence for its greater certainty. The indi- 
vidual is to understand that, with the new proffer of guidance, he 
may expect no ingratiating overtures for his obedience and no ir- 
relevant guarantees. 

III. 

Incidentally, one immense disservice of this forensic absolutism 
of ethics has been its inherent misrepresentation of the true nature 
and importance of the authoritative principle in life. It is the 
function and service of any institution, in matters belonging to its 
province, to lead the individual beyond such limits of belief or 
conduct as his own reason may be able at the time to suggest or 
to approve. The ultimate ground of an institution's authority 
must lie in the enlightenment, elevation, strength and courage 
which its guidance enables him to gain. 1 Ethical theory has as a 
rule been offered as a substitute for just this age-long sort of 
authoritative guidance — with the assurance that it will simplify 
the individual's obligations and give him immunity from imposi- 
tion. It is thus the only sure foundation of democracy, since it 
alone enables the individual to solve his problems rationally and 
on their intrinsic merits. But syndicalism and political pluralism 
attack democracy at just this point, declaring it forever incapable 
of attaining to the quality which ethical theory purports to im- 
part. Not democracy's inefficiency, nor its dishonesty, nor its 
levelling mediocrity, but its essential and necessary irrationality 
is the indictment. For the modern state subordinates the mani- 
fest immediate interests of groups and persons to an empty and 
indefinable notion of the welfare of the whole body politic. Dis- 
regarding in this way the only comprehensible standards by which 
the rationality of laws and policies might be determined, the state 
is adrift. Having no legitimate ends to work for, it cannot help 

i Cf. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (3rd ed.), pp. 57-58. 
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blundering even when it is most honest ; and when it is dishonest 
it can hardly do worse. Its ultimate reliance must therefore be 
force, and force, behind all pretenses, is to-day, as in all ages, the 
whole substance and meaning of authority. Democracy, because 
relatively broadly based, is the least timid and therefore the most 
resolute and tyrannical of despotisms. It cannot be reorganized 
or reconstructed in accordance with its own lawful methods of 
amendment, and violent or peaceful revolution must be the only 
remedy. 1 

Facing this frank and vigorous attack upon the rationality of 
democracy under ethical auspices, ethical theory seems to be 
without adequate resource. It may appeal to its ideals of happi- 
ness and the general well-being, of duty and restraint, of human 
dignity, vocation, and destiny. It sets forth in order life's in- 
trinsic values, and cheers us with the assurance that our immemo- 
rial ideals are no fictions of our own contriving but subsist eter- 
nally in the realm of neutral being. But the appeal is still the 
appeal of intuitive reason and self-evidence. The perspective is 
still the backward-looking perspective of attained conviction, not 
the forward-looking one in which men see themselves in the act 
of seeking, accepting and following the truth by which they hope 
to save themselves. Reason and self -evidence still stand, though 
perhaps latterly with some misgivings, upon their ultimate self- 
sufficiency and power to prevail over the wills of men. Men's 
loyalties, sympathies and desires may protest or concur as they 
please. Their assistance is superfluous and in the long run their 
opposition must be futile. 

Like the revolutionary ideas which it must meet, ethical theory 
repudiates the authoritative factor in conduct, and all other fac- 
tors of a humanly personal and individualizing sort. In place 
of the specific guidance these might offer toward happiness, self- 
fulfillment or even intrinsic values, it offers the individual some 

i Cf. Republic, 540. One might suspect Plato's anticipation of the revolu- 
tionary principle (which in our day, to a different end, no doubt, ordains the 
disfranchisement or extermination of the bourgeoisie) of being a bit of So- 
cratic humor by way of relaxation at the close of a long stage in the argu- 
ment. But Barker (Greek Political Theory — Plato and his Predecessors, p. 
240) takes it more seriously. 
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dogmatism or abstraction from the array just now referred to. 
Radicals of various schools match these with their less well- 
reasoned and not less abstract principles of group unity and in- 
terest — the worker's right to ' self-determination ' and the control 
of industry, 1 the creeds and disciplines of sects, 2 the ' public serv- 
ices ' of industrial and other associations 3 — with a choice ranging 
from la solidarite sociale* to the freedom of the elementary 
physiological appetites, 5 if one must have a formula of more com- 
prehensive sweep. 

The emancipation of the individual from the sway of lesser 
powers which ethics has proclaimed in the name of reason has 
thus been a doubtful contribution to modern life. Although as 
a matter of practical politics, we are told, it may seldom be justi- 
fiable to resist the state, it lies, nevertheless, in the province of no 
mere external authority to teach the individual his duty. 8 In 
this assertion ethical theory is, in effect, at one with contemporary 
radical criticism of the state. By impressing upon the individual 
so transcendental a conception of moral autonomy and private 
judgment, ethics doubtless gains the assurance that he will meas- 
ure the worth of its teaching by a ' rational ' criterion which it is, 
naturally, quite sure of its ability to satisfy. It therefore acknowl- 
edges no obligation to afford the individual those concrete sorts 
of personal fulfillment in which, apart from the warnings of 
ethical theory, his ordinary loyalties and obediences, his self- 
regarding efforts and his sympathies toward others must find 
their sanction. But the change of venue and the immunity are 
dearly bought by ethics. The price paid for them is the unreadi- 
ness of ethics to guide and steady the various radicalisms of the 
day with a just conception of these moving powers in human 

i G. D. H. Cole, Self-government in Industry. 

2 Cf. the various writings of the late J. N. Figgis, especially, Churches in 
the Modern State. 

3 Duguit, Les Transformations du Droit Public, pp. 1 21-129. 
* Duguit, L'&tat, le Droit objectif et la Loi positive. 

s E.g., Bebel, Die Frau und das Sozialismus, p. 343. 

« Green, Principles of Political Obligation (Works, Vol. II), §§ 144-147, 207- 
210. Cf. Thomas Aquinas' Summa Theol., II— II, Q. CIV, Arts. 4-5 (in Rick- 
aby's Aquinas Ethicus, Vol. II, pp. 196-7.) 
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progress. If this needed understanding cannot be supplied, we 
shall have in place of the universal absolutisms of ethical theory 
a multiple absolutism of anarchistic individuals and groups. 

IV. 

Ethical theory commonly conceives its office as that of sup- 
plying the individual a criterion by which his problems as he sees 
them can be solved. In the typical case a problem is supposed 
already to have arisen. The immediate alternatives are then to 
be defined and what they mean to those whom they nearly or 
remotely concern is to be made as clear as science and common- 
sense can make it. And then it is that ethical theory first speaks. 
It reminds the individual, perhaps, of his innate and inescapable 
desire for happiness — permanent happiness, of course, as nearly 
unmixed as may be; — or in another key, it reminds him of his 
essential and abiding character as a man, the fulfillment of which 
is his duty; or again, it recalls substantive goods to his notice 
which, in their independent right or in their relation to human 
nature, compel his acknowledgment of their intrinsic worth. The 
course of action most clearly and effectively making for his at- 
tainment of the acknowledged ideal is then to be chosen. The 
ideal, that is to say, becomes, in the use of it which ethical theory 
sanctions, a conception of the goal or end at which the individual 
ought to aim. The individual, facing his alternatives, is to attain 
the goal thus pictured by using his picture of it as a criterion 
for choice. Such is the perspective in which the matter stands in 
the view of ethical theory. 

Actual experience, however, in such a case is less convention- 
ally simple. From an individual's first sense of disappointment, 
remorse, or alienation from the unity of his group, to the con- 
sideration of a moral problem on its merits is a momentous step 
— for the clear statement of the elements of a problem is all but 
equivalent to the required solution. At all events such a state- 
ment must presuppose a degree of self-confidence and intellectual 
detachment which is quite foreign to the feelings of isolation, 
chagrin and self-distrust out of which a moral problem has to 
take its rise. And clearly whatever part an ideal may play in a 
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man's consideration of his conduct, it can play its part only in 
the guise or rendering which his past manner of life and his posi- 
tion at the moment enable him to give it. The ideal as an opera- 
tive factor in the resolution of his problem is, in a word, neces- 
sarily his idea, however it may first have come to him. And this 
fact entails two consequences — the first, as regards the content 
or elements of meaning comprised in the ideal itself, and the sec- 
ond, as regards the nature of the service which the ideal is adapted 
to perform. 

In the first place, then, the ideal is less a pattern of what a man 
is to become, less a forecast of what he is to achieve and enjoy, 
than an idealized reminscence of what, as he now first becomes 
clearly aware, he once was and of what he once could count upon 
in his relations with his fellows. If he is unhappy now, he once 
was happy. If his faith in his strength and judgment is shaken, 
he once had no such doubt. If now he is defeated and discour- 
aged he once was eager for the labors and risks of life. If he is 
shunned, and even his very physical life enfeebled by his present 
sense of isolation, he once was recognized and cherished as a 
member of the common body. And if now his unruly desires or 
his protest in behalf of another have set him at variance with his 
group, time was that he found in the judgments and the customs 
of the groups a wisdom that he was never moved to question. 
And in the second place, all this is not mere vain reminiscence. 
In the ideal form, reminiscence is generalized and therefore 
serves, not to sadden and embitter but to compose, encourage and 
arouse. Even the memory of a great defeat, as we know, can 
keep alive the nationalistic hope and effort of a people. But this 
very excellence of generality disqualifies the ideal as a guide to 
the specific revival and reinstatement that are to follow. The 
ideals which ethical theory presents as its ultimate principles of 
conduct are not properly standards of measurement, or ends by 
which conduct ought to be determined. For the individual who 
conceives them and looks to them, they are expressions of re- 
newed interest in living and a more conscious will to heed as 
genuine and significant the distinctions of quality which life pre- 
sents. Ideals are, in a word, expressions of nothing less than 
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idealism itself. As overt utterances it is their function to con- 
firm and strengthen the quality of idealism which they have 
expressed. 1 

It is better to understand them so and to prize them in their 
proper ideal quality than to turn them to a use which belittles 
them. For happiness taken as a criterion can mean only pleasure, 
and pleasure the fixation of present habit. Self-realization, in 
the same misuse, means either an unacknowledged reverence for 
accredited tradition 2 or, for the newly enlightened, a shallow im- 
patience of traditional restraints. The virtues harden into a 
Pharisaical dogmatism. It is no disparagement of the ideals of 
ethical theory to say that if they are held aloof from such mis- 
application, it is a matter of no great moment which one of them 
one professes. To say this means that they are all members of 
one series or one system, so related that, starting from any one, 
as a man's temperament, perhaps, may determine, one may make 
a dialectical circuit of them all. This indeed is why the history 
of ethics is a history of controversy. Kept as ideals they may all 
serve equally, because as ideals they are all alike names for de- 
liverance and escape and signs of renewed interest in living. To 
conceive them as ends, and so to apply them as criteria, is to take 

i " No, my good sirs, let us put aside, for the present at any rate, all in- 
quiry into the real nature of the chief good. . . . But I am willing to talk to 
you about that which appears to be an off-shoot of the chief good, and bears 
the strongest resemblance to it. . . . Are you aware . . . that whenever [one] 
looks at objects on which the sun is shining, these very eyes . . . see clearly 
and are evidently the seat of distinct vision ? . . . Now [the] power which 
supplies the objects of real knowledge with the truth that is in them . . . you 
must consider tp be the essential Form of Good. . . . And just as, in the anal- 
ogous case, it is right to regard light and vision as resembling the sun, but 
wrong to identify them with the sun ; so, in the case of science and truth, it is 
right to regard both of them as resembling good but wrong to identify either 
of them with good [which] far from being identical with real existence, 
actually transcends it in dignity and power. Glaucon : Good heavens ! What 
a miraculous superiority." {Republic, 506-509. Davies and Vaughan, transl.) 

2 The ethics of self-realization sees that moral criteria must be concrete and 
conceives its ideal accordingly as a concrete universal. This is its essential and 
gratuitous mistake. Abstractness, i.e., riddance of the incidents of time and 
circumstance which would tie reminiscence tightly to the past, is the chief 
virtue of an ideal. It becomes a defect only when the ideal is turned to an 
inappropriate use for which concreteness is of course indispensable. 
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the cash and let the credit go — to fasten upon them some obvious 
and agreeable meaning which, as a rule, will prove restrictive 
and untenable in due course of time. 

When men first came to know those crucial and individualizing 
experiences which we now call ethical, they sought the sympathy 
and guidance of higher powers. In the new trials they invoked 
the powers whose aid they had always sought for the security 
of life and health, their triumph over enemies, and their good 
fortune in all their enterprises. In such outward and tangible 
matters as these, they had sought, says Mr. Marett, " communion 
with something sacred, something full of mana, that is to say, 
supernatural power or 'grace'; for, thus strengthened [they 
could] face the future with good hope." As perhaps the simplest 
method of establishing such communion, they might make " solemn 
mention " of that with which communion was sought ; and here 
says Mr. Marett was the "birth of humility," a birth in which 
as yet no specifically moral interest or motive had a part. 1 But 
when morality awoke in men, they could still call upon higher 
powers for guidance. Humility held over into the new experi- 
ence, coloring it with a sense of new perfections in the beings to 
whom the new appeal was made. In our present age, men de- 
pend less for guidance upon direct communications of Divinity 
than upon other voices. Unless our patience is too sorely tried, 
we willingly acknowledge at least a presumption of funded wis- 
dom in any institution of long standing. We no longer distrust, 
as a matter of definite principle, the spontaneous impulsions of 
human nature. We conceive sympathy for other persons less as 
a duty than as means for sustaining and enlarging life. And 
towards these guiding factors in our experience which in a time 
of stress seem to speak to men from without and to carry them 
beyond themselves, men still hold themselves in a humility that 
finds voice in " solemn mention." 2 

1 R. R. Marett, " The Birth of Humility " in The Threshold of Religion, 
(2d ed.), p. 171. 

2 Cf. Mill, Utilitarianism, pp. 46-51; Addams, Newer Ideals of Peace, Chap. 
Ill ; Coit, The Soul of America, Chap. XX ; Follett, The New State, pp. 1 03-4 
and Chap. XIX. Also Sorel, Reflections on Violence (Engl, trans.), pp. 279- 
295- 
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In so doing we shall all do well. For while the ideals of ethical 
theory can forecast the individual's deliverance from his peril and 
uncertainty, they cannot determine its time or manner of accom- 
plishment. They can recall for him something of the happiness 
and energy of life which he has lost. By holding his thoughts 
upon himself, they can bring him to see that for the regaining 
of this lost and hoped-for quality of life there must be a changed 
relation on his part toward the obvious pressing elements of his 
moral environment. But instead of the ideals, these elements 
themselves must, in their own right and in a sense from without, 
be the effective agents in suggesting the details of the change. 
Ideals, instead of solving his problem, help him to restrain his 
spontaneous fears, attractions and aversions, and turn his atten- 
tion with interest toward the sources from which he must gather 
the material out of which his final purpose will be fashioned. 
Towards these sources he will hold himself in a ' humility ' which 
ethical theory can only construe as an amiable or an ignoble 
human weakness. He will himself another day be likely to re- 
pudiate or forget the service they have rendered him. 

V. 

At least provisionally, then, let us enumerate these sources of 
possible guidance for the individual under three main heads, viz. : 
the authorities, institutional and otherwise, which the individual 
acknowledges; his own private impulsions and desires; and the 
appeals, whether actually spoken or imputed to others by him- 
self, which other living beings make to him. 

I wish now, in conclusion, to suggest a number of principles 
by which, as I believe, men do, in practice, assess the probable 
weight and credit which should be accorded to these guides in 
conduct. That these principles are none of them new and un- 
familiar is surely no reason for denying them a preliminary place 
and a part to play in the method of ethics. On the contrary, 
their really universal use in the thoughtful ordering of our per- 
sonal conduct and our opinions upon social questions would argue 
the desirability of bringing them together and defining the place 
in an organized ethical method that they must fill. In the per- 
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spective of ethical theory there is indeed no place for them and 
they must appear as the very undoing of all coherent thought 
and purpose in conduct. But in the perspective of one who faces 
forward to a genuine problem and venture of conduct they take 
on a different aspect. They may be conveniently stated in the 
form of questions. First and last it should be observed that they 
renounce all thought or purpose of present judgment upon the 
specific sorts of conduct suggested to the individual as ways out 
of his perplexity. They look, instead, to the general character 
and status of the authorities, the impulsions, and the appellant 
persons by which the ways out are suggested. For, as a matter 
of principle, we can depend with full conviction, in a genuine 
problem, upon none of our tried and familiar principles of action. 
" To be virtuous," as Aristotle said, "... is not what anybody 
can do nor is it easy." 1 To allow these tried and familiar prin- 
ciples after all to intervene between the realities of our problem 
and ourselves is to move in a vicious circle. It is a mere lapse 
into indolence, which mistaken for a basic principle of ethical 
method renders moral and institutional progress incompre- 
hensible. 2 

We have then, as regards authority, to ask (1) whether the 
person or institution thus addressing us speaks with its own voice 
and sincerely, without ulterior and hidden interest of its own or 
of a class or other person; (2) Is the authority presumably com- 
petent, whether by long experience in the field in question or by 
special training or by special endowment? — a question covering 

1 Nicom. Ethics, Bk. II, Chap. IX. 

2 Thus, Max Scheler, in the most valuable recent study of sympathy and 
related phenomena that I know of, lays it down at the outset as a cardinal 
principle that " Es ist sicher nicht sittlich wertvoll z. B., mit der Freude, die 
Einer am Schlechten hat, oder mit seinem Leiden am Guten, das er vor sich 
sieht, oder mit seinem Hasse, seiner Bosheit, seiner Schadenfreude zu sympa- 
thisieren. . . . Es ist klar dass sittlich wertvoll nur die Mitfreude mit einer 
Freude sein kann, die selbst in sich sittlich wertvoll ist und die von ihrem 
Sachverhalt, ' an ' dem sie erfolgt, sinnvoll gefordert ist." [Zur Phanomeno- 
loffie und Theorie der Sympathiegefuhle, u. s. inf., p. 2.) Naturally one does not 
wish to dispute such a statement taken as a mere formula or canon of verbal 
consistency in moral judgment. The vital question is, rather, the purely prac- 
tical one as to when and how one gets the right to believe that the act or 
effort of another person or class springs from " Leiden am Guten," " Bosheit," 
and so on. 
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a wide range of what may be assumed in different times and 
places to be ascertainable fact, from a reputation for character 
and intelligence or the diploma of a school to ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion and the divine commission of a prophet, church or king; (3) 
Has it long enjoyed a wide recognition or is its recognition now 
increasing among men who consider their reliance upon it to 
have profited them? and (4) Is there traceable in its dictates 
hitherto an apparent trend of consistently developing purpose 
with which one has been in a general way in sympathy P 1 

As to an impulsion and desire of one's own, one may consider, 
for example, (1) whether it is persistent and strong enough to 
render impossible any harmonious re-ordering of one's life in 
which it does not play some part; (2) whether it is genuinely 
what it purports to be and not quite another and unlike desire in 
disguise that does not venture to appear in its true character; (3) 
whether it is one which, if given recognition, will be likely to get 
beyond control and weaken one's capability for consecutive and 
purposeful action; and (4) whether it will be a means of de- 
veloping new interests coordinate with itself and perhaps tending 
to restrain and differentiate it, or prove to be more probably an 
engrossing central interest about which all others that survive 
must be subserviently grouped. 

Finally, as regards an appeal for sympathetic interest, 2 the fol- 
lowing criteria are in point: (1) Is the need manifestly serious 

1 The third of these is in substance the principle of Vincent of Lerins (in 
Migne: Patrol. Lat, 50; 660) referred to by Newman in the Apologia, p. 108; 
" quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est." It is the prin- 
ciple against a crude travesty of which Matthew Arnold protests in Culture 
and Anarchy, pp. 88-91. (Between a 'travesty' and a fair application of a 
principle it is of course hardly possible to draw a logical line.) In general, on 
criteria for authority, cf. the " notes of a genuine development of an idea " 
set forth in Newman's Development of Christian Doctrine," Part II. 

2 " There is an expression in use in America which will be difficult for me 
to give in exact translation, the phrase — 'give it a chance — give a chance.' 
It seems to me that the essense of the American soul lies in this wish to 
' give a chance ' to all human activity, indeed to all activity which can awaken 
our symptathy. In Washington ... the proprietor [of a lawn on which young 
grass was growing] fixed a sign . . . with this inscription : ' Give the grass a 
chance,' and no one trespassed. That proprietor knew the American soul." 
H. Bergson, in an address given to American students in France, reported in 
The Living Age (Boston), December 27, 1919. 
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and urgent from the point of view of the class or person making 
the appeal? — a matter upon which a very great variety of evi- 
dences have a bearing, such as persistency in effort, willingness to 
suffer penalties, loss, suspicion, contempt or ridicule for the sake 
of a claim of right. 1 (2) Apart from the terms of the specific 
appeal in question, does the appellant give the ordinary evidences 
of rationality, temperateness of judgment and personal responsi- 
bility? (3) Is the demand consistent with any reasonable esti- 
mate of the other wants, acknowledged or imputed, of the class 
or person appealing? (4) Is the demand apparently made with 
an intelligent consideration for the rights and interests of those 
upon whom it is made, as members of the same society? 2 

It goes without saying, of course, that no criteria can be applied 
in human affairs with an automatic guarantee of certainty. It is 
not to be imagined that the criteria which are here suggested can 
be so applied. Only with the greatest likelihood of error, in 
many cases, can they take the measure of the matters to which 
they look. Certainly they must be far less easy of application 
than our substantive moral criteria are — where and when these, 
happily, can be relied upon with full assurance. What is claimed 
for them, as a quality indispensable in the typical problems with 

1 " The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church." 
2 This represents the general principle that any specific claim of right must 
imply a general theory of social welfare in which the claimant and all others 
have a place. Cf. Green, Principles of Political Obligations, § 139. 

No doubt a class or group of persons pressing for the recognition of a claim, 
makes its demand first of all, if not exclusively, in the name of justice, not 
sympathy. Scheler remarks in the study already referred to : " The only 
thing that makes sympathy (Mitleid) bearable is the love which it reveals " 
(op. cit., p. 44). But if we may believe the passionate expressions we some- 
times hear, love itself is not desired by a class that feels itself oppressed. It 
should be observed, however, that we are not, in our present statement, look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view of the appellant, and are including, 
therefore, imputed appeals as well as those which may be expressed. The 
essential matter is the way in which the appeal is listened to, the conditions 
under which it will be given a more serious hearing by one whose existing 
conception of what is just, if applied forthwith, .would dictate a prompt rejec- 
tion. As the above criteria suggest, a claim in the name of justice may evoke 
more sympathy in one whose present conception of justice says No, than a 
plea frankly addressed to sympathy. But it is just as well, for practical effect 
in such a case, not to exclude the latter too austerely. 
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which personal ethics and social policy have to cope, is what, from 
the point of view of the individual applying them, may be termed 
their objective or factual reference. They call into play the ordi- 
nary criteria of factual truth that hold elsewhere in our judgment 
and behavior. They look to matters which, however difficult of 
access in particular cases, do not require for their estimation a 
readiness for any final judgment upon the actions which the 
voices one listens to may suggest. For just this reason they sup- 
ply a test of authenticity and credit, so that the individual may 
know with what seriousness of consideration to receive the sug- 
gestions he may hear. In some degree, at least, they remove 
from his endeavor to order his life afresh, the hindrance of un- 
certainty as to what factors and considerations he ought to take 
account of in his reflection upon his problem, and they keep his 
preconceptions from unduly biassing the result. 

Henry W. Stuart. 
Stanford University. 



